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Editorial 


NOAH, ROBINSON CRUSOE AND 
OURSELVES 
In one of his 


books, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, writing 


most delightful 
a rthodoxy”, 
about “cosmic cosiness” paid tribute to that 
great character in English fiction, Robinson 
Crusoe. Crusoe, he said, “is a man on a small 
rock with a few comforts just snatched from 
the sea; the best thing in the book is simply 
the list of things saved from the wreck”, and 
he continues to point out how everything saved 
that kind 


peculiar significance. “It is a good exercise, 


from a wreck of would take on 
in empty or ugly hours of the day, to look at 
anything, the coal-scuttle or the book-case, and 
think how happy one could be to have brought 
it out of the sinking ship on to the solitary 
island”. Then he goes on to say that we have 
all had a hair-breadth escape; “every man has 
had one horrible adventure; as a hidden, un- 
timely birth he had not been, as infants that 
never see the light”. 

When this war is over, many of us who sur- 
like 
shall count the treasures which we may have 


vive will feel Robinson Crusoe, and we 
preserved from the cosmic wreck. Some things 
ve shall have saved—not least, our honour; 


and with these we shall have to reconstruct the 


vorld. But much will have been lost, and we 


shall have to use our supreme inventiveness to 
fill these deficiencies. If, perchance, the coal- 
scuttle floats to land, although there is no fuel 
to put in it, we may at least rejoice in it and 
like Winnie the Pooh find it “a useful pot to 
put things in”. If the old economic system is 
lost forever, let us contrive a new one; prob- 
ably it is high time that we organized an eco- 
nomic system based on reality and human effort 
and not merely on the manipulation of poker- 
chips. If the old political parties seem futile, 
let us discover what the real issues are, and if 
we must divide, let us divide on convictions 
and. not merely live with corpses which have 
also floated to land, and which, for hygienic 
reasons, should be buried. If our political 
thinking needs overhauling—and it does—let us 
overhaul it, for Robinson Crusoe and his man 
Friday cannot govern their little island accord- 
ing to this or that school of political science 
but only according to the necessities of the 
situation. Perhaps, in this way, civilization 
may have been largely wiped out against a kind 
of overdue year of jubilee in which we can get 
rid of much accumulated social junk and start 
a real new deal for humanity. 


But Robinson Crusoe is not the only char- 
acter in fiction or history who had to begin a 
new world from the ground up. There was 
also Noah, that delightful character who fas- 
cinated our childhood, and who with his three 
sons and their wives and his old nagging wife 
(according to the miracle plays) alone survived 
the great deluge. What a sight must have 
greeted his eyes when the ark landed on Mount 
Ararat! Silt and wreckage and emptiness and 
a soil made salt with the seas! Noah got busy 
but it is reported, sadly enough, that he also 
got drunk. Perhaps, he got drunk because he 
work so hard that he did not have 


sufficient leisure for ordinary recreation. That 


had to 
is too bad. But he did get things started again, 
and for that we ought to be reasonably grateful. 

Like Noah, we shall have to rebuild a devas- 
tated world. We shall have to work hard. We 
We do not 
But if we work hard and 
think hard, perhaps, even before the war ends, 


shall have to think even harder. 
need to get drunk. 


there will come for us too a radiant vision of 
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a rainbow in the sky, promising a perpetual 
mercy for the race of erring men. In that sign 
we can conquer, even though we read its lesson 
through the mist of our tears for those who 
died that we might live. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Both in the United Kingdom and to some 
extent in Canada, there have been many pleas 
for family allowances as the sine qua non of a 
stable population policy. And this new form 
of “social service” seems to be particularly 
necessary since, as we pointed out in our edi- 
torial in the October issue, “if the state is to 
command the services of such children (as in 
the draft), then it must learn to offer greater 
inducements than it does at present” to en- 
courage parents to bring children into the 
world. But it will be even more necessary in 
the future since the ever greater participation 
of married women in industry, business and 
professional life and the more general recog- 
nition of the principle of “equal pay for equal 
service” will tend to make the economic task 
of the married man who is the only wage- 
earner in the family almost intolerable. Some 
form of family allowances therefore would 
seem to be necessary. 

It will be well for adult groups studying 
this matter to give serious consideration not 
only to the general arguments which may be 
adduced in support of family allowances, but 
also to other provisos which will need to be 
incorporated into any such scheme if it is to 
be altogether beneficial and not just another 
form of mulcting the prudent for the relief of 
the imprudent. 

1. In view of the policies of Hitler and 
Mussolini who encouraged large families for 
other people in their nations, and then com- 
plained of the need of lebensraum and used the 
dearth of living-space as an excuse for robbing 
and marauding, it is well to emphasize the truth 
that it may be futile and dangerous for coun- 
tries which are already over-populated to offer 
family allowances. That argument would, 
however, not be applicable to countries like 
Canada whose resources could support a much 
larger population than we have at present. 


2. Owing to the improvident attitude of cer- 
tain parents, there should be a definite limit to 
the number of children to any one mother who 
would be eligible for such allowances. At 
present, the government gives allowances for 
the children of those in the armed forces, but 
only up to a certain number of children. 


3. If the State thus assumes an ever larger 
responsibility for the maintenance of children 
born within it, the authority of the State would 
probably be increased. This would be shown 
in several ways, for example: 


(a) A greater general control over marriage, 
including the prohibition of marriage 
or child-bearing to parents who might 
transmit hereditary weaknesses. 

(b) A still greater control over education, 
with ample provision for compulsory 
military service and for the similarity 
of educational standards in all schools. 


Obviously, it would not be possible to carry 
any measures for family allowances in this 
country unless the people were convinced that 
such measures would not increase the number 
of feeble-minded citizens and 
“paupers” in the dominion. 
of those already. 


incorrigible 
We have enough 


4. In order to prevent the too casual births 
of children, especially to improvident parents, 
the State might feel it necessary to provide 
for all parents full information concerning the 
most effective and least dangerous means of 
birth limitation and the proper spacing of 
children. 


5. It is of little use offering family allow- 
ances unless the State has already done every- 
thing necessary to lower the infant mortality 
rate. Canada is making fair progress in this 
direction, although certain parts of the country 
still need a great improvement. 


6. The subsidizing of children might create 
undesirable rivalry between ethnic groups in 
Canada aiming at the increase of political 
power for minority groups through expansion 
of population at the public expense. 


7. The money for the support of such chil- 
dren could not well be taken from those who 
(a) either cannot have children, or 
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(b) deliberately restrict their children to a 
number which they feel capable of sup- 
porting adequately. 


it would probably have to come from a general 
expansion in the credit of the nation, based on 
the assumption that a new life was or might 
be a positive financial asset. 

8. It would also be necessary to decide 
whether the same grant-in-aid would be given 
to the mother of an illegitimate child. It is 
probable that the mother of an illegitimate child 
would need the grant more than other mothers, 
but would subsidies to such mothers tend to 
increase the rate of illegitimacy? 

These are just a few of the serious problems 
that will confront the advocates of family allow- 
ances, and we submit them for serious dis- 
We should be glad if adult groups 
discussing the question of family allowances 
would inform us how the discussion on the 
points outlined above progressed. 


cussion. 


FREEDOM AND SCIENTIFIC 
DOGMATISM 


In his list of freedoms for which we are 
fighting, President Roosevelt said: 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to wor- 
ship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, trans- 
lated into world terms, means economic understand- 
ings which will secure to every nation a_ healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the 
world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, trans- 
lated into world terms, means a worldwide reduction 
of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against any neighbour— 
anywhere in the world”. 


This is what we are fighting for, and we must 
not forget it. But let no one make the mistake 
of thinking that it will be easy to implement 
these good intentions. On the contrary, it will 
be exceedingly difficult. In wartime, it is 
usually admitted that some restriction on free- 
dom of speech is necessary, but can any modern 
country tolerate padlock laws in peace-time? 
li we forbid propaganda for communism, why 


should we not forbid propaganda for a number 
of other things? And if we do, who is to say 
what we shall forbid and what we shall toler- 
ate? Of course, a people inoculated with adult 
education will not be the victims of specious 
doctrines, but then relatively few adults today 
are fully aware of the nature of the social 
processes. 

There are times when one becomes somewhat 
fearful of the totalitarian swing of modern life, 
although people ought to have seen the conse- 
quences of totalitarianism by this time. Even 
so pronounced a liberal as Bertrand Russell has 
recently contributed an article to the Fort- 
nightly Review which he calls “Re-educating 
the Entire Human Family”. He argues for 
the establishment of some form of international 
authority after the war, and then he proceeds 
to say that however this authority is estab- 
lished, it “must, if it is to be stable, forbid 
rebellion”. This is challenging enough, but 
he then proceeds to bite off a larger piece: 

“If necessary it must also punish not only actual 
rebellion, but the preparation for rebellion by means 
of miseducation. 

* + * 

“There must be, if wars are to cease, and the world 
to know progress, an educational system promoted 
by the international authority designed to give instruc- 
tion free from national bias, to produce text-books and 
works of research calculated to encourage a universal 
human loyalty rather than a sectional devotion to 
some part of the human race. Teachers must be 
trained with a well-informed belief in the principles 
upon which any supernational authority must rest”. 
He goes on to argue for an international uni- 
versity, preferably located in some neutral ter- 
ritory (just what territory would be neutral in 
a world federation, outside of the South Pole ?), 
which would be not only a teaching institution 
but a fixer of standards since 

“Every author of a textbook would have to seek 

the imprimatur of the international university before 
his book could be used in schools”. 
But the university would have to have a char- 
ter, embodying a bill of rights. And, both as 
regards to teachers and students, it must be 
open to all races, all religions and all political 
opinions. 


“except such as reject the idea of an international 
government”. 
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As a matter of fact 

“all those accepting a post in the university should 
be required to sign a declaration stating that they 
favored international government and the legal settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations”. 

All this is highly interesting, and it would 
be one of the most amusing paradoxes of his- 
tory if Bertrand Russell were to be named the 
first president or rector of the new international 
university which might be established, let us 
say, in some such neutral territory like Tristan 
da Cunha, Anticosti or Vatican City. He 
would have the responsibility of organizing a 
staff which could issue its “nihil obstats” and 
set the standards for the teaching of history, 
biology, morals, ete. This is certainly an am- 
bitious field for adult education in the future. 

Of course, we must have some form of inter- 
national organization. \Vithout world federa- 
tion, the war may be won but the peace will 
be lost. Of course, too, the main problem before 
the new society must be educational and in- 
spirational in its nature. We must seek through 
sound education to develop loyalties beyond the 
nation and to the cause of mankind as a whole. 
But somehow or other, our memories of such 
inadequate history as we were taught in the 
bad old “nationalistic” days indicate that such 
organization has been 


a universal already 


sought and almost attained. It, too, developed 
its fundamental dogmas, some of them remin- 
iscent of Mr. Russell's proposal, including the 
necessity of accepting the infallible teaching 
authority of the international body. But it 
only partly succeeded, and on more than one 
occasion, Mr. Russell himself has challenged 
that teaching authority and placed his own 
against it. 

We presume that Mr. Russell would retort 
that the former universal body was based on 
the hypothesis of revealed religion, while his 
international would be 


proposed university 


based on the assured findings of modern 


science. But modern science changes its view- 
point on so many things and so often that we 
doubt if it can safely substitute a new dog- 
matism for the dogmatism for revealed religion. 
Some of us question whether we shall ever be 
able to apply the precision-tools of the mathe- 
matical sciences to the social studies and to 


the humanities. We must, to be sure, cultivate 


objectivity, but when we have garnered all the 


data available, our conclusions are still apt to 


be coloured by our sense of values which is 
sometimes just another way of designating our 
prejudices. Mr. Russell has his, we are sure; 
and we have our own. 

The process of integrating society politically 
and economically also involves a certain inte- 
And for the 
education of man, there must be the closer co- 


gration of society educationally. 


ordination of the sciences and the humanities. 
Already some significant steps in this process 
have been initiated. But one wonders whether 
intellectual freedom may not wither under the 
dogmas of the scientists, and whether in the 
field of values, we may not have to continue to 
stress the empirical processes if we are to be 
led into all truth. 

Over the main entrance of one of the great 
schools of social work in the United States are 
words which imply that nothing is important 
which is not capable of exact measurement. 
Today we go forth with our attitude, aptitude 
and capacity tests to measure the deepest emo- 
tions of men. But are these tools of ours 
infallible? Have we reached, in the field of 
the humanities, the stage which permits the 
enthronement of scientific dogmas and exacti- 
tudes which, unless a man, a nation or a world 
believes, it is utterly lost? 





“We did not cross the Channel to fight 
for England, but we believed that we were 
going to fight with England for Canada. We 
fought with England our ally. I still prefer 
to be governed by Anglo-Protestants than 
to be under the control of Hitler or of 
Mussolini or under any other guardianship 
whatever, when Protestant England leaves 
me, a French Canadian, the right and en- 
tire liberty to practise my faith, to speak my 
language, to maintain my traditions. It was 
for that that we fought at Dieppe.”—The 
French-Canadian 


Dieppe. 


Chaplain who was at 
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The Future of Colonies 


(An Editorial) 


\ good many of the prognostications regard- 

¢ colonies in the post-war world, especially 
some of those made in the United States, are 
not characterized by any startling realism. 
Some Americans, in considering the post-war 
settlement of colonial problems, have appar- 
ently forgotten that the United States were, 
less than one hundred and seventy years ago, 
only a few “colonies” established on a con- 
tinent already inhabited by Indians and that, 
had the Indians not been overcome and pushed 
hack, the United States of America might never 
have been born. They further forget that these 
same colonies would never have developed as 
they did prior to 1776, had it not been for 
the readiness of the motherland to defend and 
protect them, and that one cause of the war 
of American Independence was the belief on 
the part of the mother-country that the colonies 


should 


contribute something to their own 


defence. The colonies were unwilling to 
assume those necessary obligations unless they 
were given representation in the government 
at London and this seemed quite impracticable 
at the time because of distance and slowness 
of transportation. 

They further forget that had not Britain 
conquered Canada and removed for all time 
the threat of New France to New England in 
1759-1763, the war of American Independence 
might have been necessarily postponed. Yet, 
no American would surely argue today that 
the planting of colonies by England along the 
\tlantic seaboard was a sorry mistake, and 
© Canadian would claim that France should 
never have settled the St. Lawrence valley. 
Surely no one will insist that these lands should 


he restored to the aboriginal Indians since, as 


~ 


Augustine taught, the ownership of prop- 


erty should be determined by the use one makes 
property, not merely by possession. Ours 
ould have been a regressive world, had it 
been for the daring of colonists. Some 


cople forget these things. 


Pag 


EQUITY AND OWNERSHIP 

What does constitute a proper title to any 
piece of the earth’s surface? Even lawyers 
run into difficulties in their “searches”. An 
attorney in Louisiana was once hired by a 
firm in New York to trace the abstract of a 
deed to some land that the firm had bought 
in the Delta state. After tracing the deed back 
to 1803, the Louisiana lawyer sent the abstract 
to New York. 


a letter from the firm, stating that he had not 


He promptly received in return 
traced the deed back far enough. Somewhat 
annoyed, he waited for a few days and then 
sent the following reply to New York: 

“Dear Sirs: 

I traced your deed back to 1803. Here it is com- 
plete. As you probably know, Louisiana was pur- 
chased from France in 1803. France had acquired 
Louisiana from the Spanish as the result of a success- 
ful war against the Spaniards. The Spaniards acquired 
Louisiana as the result of the explorations of an 
Italian named Columbus. 
backed by 
Ferdinand were given permission for Columbus's ex- 


Columbus was financially 


Isabella and Ferdinand. Isabella and 


pedition by the Pope. The Pope is the Vicar of Christ. 
Christ is the Son of God. God made Louisiana. 
Yours truly, etc.” 

In large, international matters, the right to 
property in equity is often unclear. For in- 
stance, who has the best right to Palestine— 
the British, the Jews, the Turks, or the Arabs? 
For centuries the Jews have greeted each other 
on certain great festivals with the phrase “Next 
Year in Jerusalem’, and Palestine was a home- 
land of the people of Israel for nearly two thou- 
sand years. But even in this case, at the dawn 
of the historical period, the Israelites were not 
indigenous to Palestine. They conquered the 
land from the Hittites, the Girgashites, the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the 
Hivites and the Jebusites, and they were 
specifically warned by their leader to remember 
that they were to occupy great and goodly 
cities which they had not built, and houses full 
of good things which they had not filled, and 
wells digged, which they had not digged, and 


vineyards and olive trees which they had not 
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planted. They occupied this land for about 
two thousand years, and then for the next two 
thousand years they became wanderers and so- 
journers in the earth. Now, the Jews want it 
back again as a national home, and they have 
done more to transform the land agriculturally 
and industrially in the last twenty years than 
the Arabs would have accomplished in a thou- 
sand. In the light of all this, who has the best 
right to Palestine to-day? It is a thorny 
question in equity, especially since Palestine is 
a Holy Land, not alone to the Jew but also to 
the Christian and to the Moslem. 

The question of the right to establish colonies 
would probably never have been raised to-day, 
were it not for the fact that, at this stage of 
world history, the territories available for 
colonial settlement have been occupied, and 
further expansion of this kind is practically at 
an end. Nor was it the fault of the so-called 
imperial powers that Germany and Italy never 
became colony-conscious until after the Span- 
ish, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French 
and the British had preempted the available 
territories. The island-kingdom of Japan, 
which has so many resemblances in geography 
to the United Kingdom, had shut herself up and 
would not let anybody trade with her at the 
very time when the expansion of England was 
most notable. She cannot complain if other 
countries settled distant lands before the orient 
sun shone in her eyes and awakened her to her 
limitations. 


WHY COLONIES? 


In all discussions on the post-war disposition 
of colonies, it is well to recall some of the major 
historical establishment. 
Colonies have been formed largely for three 


reasons: 


reasons for their 


An ex- 
panding population seeks new land. 


1. Under pressure of population. 


To secure raw materials and to provide 
new markets for home industries. 

In response to the naval or military needs 
of a country which has acquired out- 
lying territory and must protect itself and 
its lines of communication by securing 
strategical bases which might otherwise 
be used against it. 


Fundamentally, colonies have been formed be- 
cause the world in which humanity has ranged 
in the past has never known security, and little 
or no central government which assumed the 
responsibility of protecting the interests of all. 
A country had to expand and to protect itself 
as best it could, either by force of arms or by 
military alliances. Looking back at the three 
main causes of colonial settlement listed above, 
it is fairly clear that if, at the end of this war, 
we were able to effect a world federation and 
collective security, the third cause would be 
washed out. Further, if such a world federa- 
tion were able to initiate relative freedom of 
trade, the second cause might be washed out. 
Only the first cause, then, would remain at all 
valid, and this might be particularly difficult 
to remove since those areas on which the white 
man can satisfactorily live are limited rather 
strictly to certain climatic zones. Perhaps, the 
only way to remove the first cause would be to 
assure a general freedom of migration in the 
world. 

But is freedom to migrate one of the funda- 
mental freedoms? If it is, then under- 
populated countries face some difficult prob- 
lems. But can we solve the economic problems 
of the world unless we are willing to effect a 
better distribution of the population of the 
world in respect to resources? Surely, we must 
either send surplus resources to the areas where 
the surplus population resides, or we must 
move the surplus populations to the areas 
where the surplus resources are to be found. 
This would seem to be an inescapable dilemma 
if we desire to maintain a high and even stan- 
dard of living throughout the world. 

The real and final solution of the colonial 
question would therefore seem to be found for 


the most part in two possible developments ; 


(a)in our success in securing an effective 
federation of nations which will guarantee all 
parts of the contracting nations against ag- 
gression, and (b) in our success in providing 
adequate arrangements for bringing population 
and natural resources into a more harmonious 
relationship. If we fail in these two matters, 
we shall probably not be able to do anything 
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better about the colonial problem than we are 
doing now. 


SOME CAVEATS 

Even if we do succeed in attaining this two- 
fold solution, we shall need to remember that 
there are different types of colonies, and what 
might be a satisfactory adjustment for one kind 
of colony would be inadequate for another kind 
of colony. For instance, within the British 
Empire, there are at least three kinds, obviously 
different : 

1. Certain colonies, like Newfoundland, are 
purely Anglo-Saxon and English-speak- 
ing. (Indeed, Newfoundland was once a 
dominion, but felt itself unable to assume 
the responsibilities of a dominion and 
reverted to a colonial status at its own 
request. ) 

. Then there are colonies like Bermuda, 
Barbadoes or British Guiana, where an 
indigenous population is practically non- 
existent. The people are either whites or 
Africans, both of whom use the English 
language almost exclusively and who are 
deeply loyal to the Crown. They are, for 
the most part, quite satisfied with their 
political nexus. 

3. Then there are colonies like those in 
British Africa where a small white popula- 
tion supervises a vast Negro or primitive 
population, and where the problems of 
eventual self-government are difficult. 


In the third type of colonies, and indeed in 
the Union of South Africa, a dominion, the 
race question is of outstanding importance. 
Only a doctrinaire democrat would insist that 
the 2,200,000 white people (1,200, ;000 Boers 
and 1,000,000 others) in South Africa should 
hand over at once all the political power and 
the control of the civilization which they have 
already effected to the 7,000,000 blacks who 
dwell in that dominion. The majority of the 
blacks may be quite unready for democratic 
institutions and it is nonsense to assume that 
they are. On the other hand, it is equally 
iutile to withhold from them some measure of 
participation in control since only training in 
democracy can prepare a people for a larger 


democracy. In such situations, one needs real- 
ism as much as doctrinaire idealism. 

If culturally backward colonies are to be 
placed under international mandate, as some 
propose, then certain other difficulties need to 
be faced. The process of training the back- 
ward peoples for self-government has already 
begun under certain specified powers, and in 
this process a certain stability of legal institu- 
tions, involving a harmony of primitive, native 
law with the more advanced European, crim- 
inal law, has already been attained. Here, 
international control might mean the impeding 
of a wholesome process already well launched. 
Or consider again the implications of language 
in such international control. In many of the 
backward colonies, the native languages are 
used, but the lingua franca has become English, 
French, Spanish or Dutch as the case may be. 
Under international control, what language 
would be used by the administrators? Would 
it not be inevitable that educational institutions 
would have to be continued in the use of the 
languages already commonly spoken, unless 
great confusion were to result. Let us remem- 
ber the lesson of the tower of Babel. 

Again, many of these colonies are on the 
periphery of large political units which have 
already achieved their autonomy and which are 
closely related to them in language or in insti- 
tutions. Would it not be better for some of 
the former colonies to be attached to these 
larger and more fully developed units, than to 
be detached from existing control and placed 
under international control? This is, one may 
grant, debatable, but there is certainly some- 
thing to be said for the preference of regional 
control over international control. 

At all events, it would be feasible to incor- 
porate some of the African colonies with Brit- 
ish connection in the Union of South Africa, 
while similar colonies in Oceania might be 
incorporated in the Australian confederation. 
Of course, this raises an important question for 
Canadians. Should the British West Indies 
remain as they are, or be attached to the United 
States or to Canada? Many of their products 
are competitive with those of Porto Rico and 
Florida, but complementary to the Canadian 
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economy. There would be a certain point in 
attaching them to the Canadian system. On 
the other hand, if a world economy is effected 
permitting great freedom in trade, we might 
find it easier to secure our citrus fruits and 
other tropical produce elsewhere. The solution 
of the colonial question is thus contingent upon 
the international master economic plan which 
What is feasible under 


one international system will not be feasible 


the world may evolve. 
under another. Culturally, however, it is well 
to remember that the educational systems of the 
sritish colonies in the West Indies, such as 
they are, reflect their British background, 
while the churches on these islands are for the 
most part closely connected with British or 
Canadian churches. 

British 
“colonies”, if allowed to choose their own man- 


One surmises that most of the 


datory power, would quite prefer to remain as 
they are at present, even though they might 
welcome various forms of relief such as better 
prices for their products and a more secure 
trade. One mentions these various points in 
order that we may avoid doctrinaire thinking 
about unscramble 


omelettes nor block the course of useful pro- 


colonies. One cannot 
cedures already initiated without doing violence 


to many and—Time Marches On! 





The Editor’s Mail Bag 








The Editor, 
Foop FoR THOUGHT. 
Sir: 

[ have this minute finished reading your 
article ‘Morale and Money” which appears in 
the Sept. issue of your magazine. I want to say 
how much pleasure it gave me on reading it. 

For some fourteen years I was the Federal 
Member for Battle River in Alberta and I made 
finance my particular study during ‘all those 
years. Speech after speech and page after page 
of Hansard will show how very sinular our 
views are on the subject. I might say that at 
the time we preached it, we were considered 


absolutely mad theorists. Naturally as I con- 


sider the subject one of such moment I am 
delighted you are stressing the subject and 
reaching the very large audience you will. 

I might add that my services were dispensed 
with as I was definitely of the opinion that 
finance was a federal matter and the Provincial 


effort here would be unsuccessful. I could not 


therefore support it. Nor was I the only one 
by any means who was of the same opinion and 
who suffered the same fate. 

Henry E. SPENCER. 


The Editor, 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
Sir: 

The taxation of co-operatives is a real threat 
to the existence of co-operatives. There has been 
a lot of loose thinking about it. There can be no 
doubt that co-operatives should bear their share 
of the national and local expense of government 
and therefore should be subject to tax. On the 
other hand, there is equally no doubt that they 
should not pay income tax because they do not 
have any income. 

When a group of people band together to pro- 
vide goods or services for one another, their suc- 
cess lies in lowering costs, or in the case of the 
selling co-operatives, increasing realized prices. 
This effort increases the earnings of the individ- 
uals who join in the mass; it does not present a 
profit to a different shareholding class. 

If three men buy a safety razor and with it shave 
themselves, they make a saving. The saving 
accrues to them individually. If, on the other 
hand, they cross the road and pay a barber to 
shave them, he makes a profit. Now income tax 
is the gain or profit of the taxpayer made from 
his business or effort. It is never the saving of 
the individual who seves himself, but is the profit 
which income tax was aimed to get at. 

The saving which the co-operative effort makes 
for the individual increases the individual’s tax- 
ability in that his income will be greater if the 
value of the goods he sells has been enhanced or 
the cost of doing the business from which his in- 
come arrived, has been reduced. 

In this way, therefore, those who engage in co- 
operative activities do pay income tax but what 
is desired on the part of those competing with 
co-operatives to-day is something more. They 
desire the saving of the individual who helps him- 
self to be taxed as if it were income and it is clear 
that savings are not income. 

This is the salient point to be emphasized on 
the subject of the taxation of co-operatives. On 
any other principle they cannot live. 


M.M.P. 
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MRS. PAULINE CAROLINE SHAPIRO (née Harris) 
came to Canada with the evacués from Birming- 
ham University, England. She received her 
B.A. from Oxford in 1926, and later took post- 
graduate work in psychology and education at 
Vanchester University, and in mental health 
from the London School of Economics. She 
received her M.A. from Oxford in 1930. She 
was assistant mistress at Cowley Girls’ School, 
1928-29; psychiatric social worker at the Liver- 
pool Child Guidance Clinic, 1930-32; organizer 
on the staff of the Child Guidance Council, 
London, from 1933-34; special lecturer in 
psychology to Froebel students at Manchester 
University, 1934-35; and lecturer in psychology 
and mental hygiene for the W. E. A. and 
University Extension, Birmingham University, 
from 1936-1940. For six years she contributed 
articles on child psychology to the Manchester 
Guardian, Birmingham Post, etc. 


HIS year in Britain more than 4,000,000 

women have registered for industrial war 
work and another 1,000,000 for the Services 
and at least 50,000 are being interviewed and 
posted every week. In Canada at the begin- 
ning of this year about 1,200,000 women were 
described as “gainfully employed” and _ thou- 
sands of fresh recruits are now pouring into 
Thousands 
more are urgently needed as I write. This 
labour situation is typical of every warring 
country. As men are drafted into the armed 
services, women must come forward not only 
to take their place in essential civilian occupa- 


war plants and auxiliary services. 


tions but also to “man” the war plants and pro- 
vide additional help in the Services themselves. 
\t the present moment Canada, like Britain, 
as reached a point where the single women 
of the country have been fully mobilized. Mar- 
ried women, described in all contemporary sur- 


] 


veys of labour as “the largest single section of 
he labour reserve’, come next on the list. 
(his reserve has been and is being tapped in 
ncreasing numbers. 
\s a direct result of calling women out of 
eir homes to undertake work in the com- 
unity many new services have sprung to life 


Britain and are beginning to develop in 


Canada. Day nurseries and nursery schools, 
communal feeding centres, school dinners, fac- 
tory canteens, recreational centres—all are 
aimed at meeting needs that become obvious as 
soon as married women are drafted into war 
plants and auxiliary services. For the moment 
there is no debate about whether the care of 
children should be solely the parents’ respon- 
sibility or the community’s as well, there is no 
discussion about whether one job is a woman's 
and another a man’s, and there are no doubts 
expressed about the desirability of organizing 
on a communal basis many services that were 
formerly considered individual and domestic. 
Under the pressure of total war these things 
are done without questioning. 

But the curious thing is that in present de- 
and the debates 
are many, particularly in Britain—there ap- 
pears no mention of the position of women. 


bates about future planning 


In all these discussions about housing, educa- 
tion and social reorganization after the war no 
thought is being given to the function of women 
in post-war society. Yet the question as to 
whether women are to be again restricted as 
much as possible to their biological function 
and confined to their individual homes and 
kitchens, or whether they are to be truly eman- 
cipated at last and allowed to take their place 
alongside men with a full share of economic, 
social and international responsibilities—this 
question is basic to all others in post-war plan- 
ning. According to the manner in which we 
conceive the answer, so must our homes, kitch- 
ens, laundries, nurseries, schools and recrea- 
On that 
answer too may depend the most vital issue 


tional centres be planned and built. 


of all, whether the peace is to be a lasting one. 


Some Contemporary Attitudes 

Now if we could safely assume that the 
present opportunities for women and reorgani- 
zation of domestic work and child care were 
not merely emergency war measures, but a 
transformation of our thinking and our social 
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living that has come to stay, then there would 


be no need for this article. But there are only 


too many signs, even at the present time when 
women of all ages, married as well as single, are 
effectively engaged in work formerly considered 
“men’s jobs”, that this is not a safe assumption 
Only the other night I heard two 
male architects discussing the merits of a 
female architect whose services are in great 


to make. 


demand at the present time but, alas, they said 
she has just married and so, to judge by the 


shrug of male shoulders is presumably lost to 
her profession for ever. But why is she lost 
to the profession of architecture just because 
she has married? The answer, according to 
the male architects, is that she will “neglect 
her home and children” if she makes any at- 
tempt to continue as an architect after her mar- 
riage. Odd that I have never heard men 
criticizing as neglectful those leisured women 
with ample domestic help who used to kill their 
spare time in card-playing and other social 
activities of an unproductive nature. Odd and 
perhaps significant. As for the need of women 
architects, particularly married ones with some 
practical experience in their own home, I had 
an interesting illustration the very day after 
this conversation. I hapened to visit a friend 
in a new block of flats, excellently planned in 
many ways, but with window openings so ar- 
ranged that the windows could only be cleaned 
from the outside and the building so high that 
scaffolding had to be erected every time for this 
purpose ! 

Of course it would be foolish to generalize 
about prevailing attitudes from a single dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately there is much evidence 
to support the view that many people, espe- 
cially men, think of present trends in the em- 
ployment of women and in communal services 
as temporary expedients to be abandoned at the 
end of the war and, in fact, fear the conse- 
quences should this prove not to be the case. 
There have recently appeared many articles, 
some in jest, others in earnest (and often 
enough the jest covers a certain anxiety too) 
in which are used phrases like the need to re- 
turn to “a man-made world”, “the battle of 
the sexes” and so on—phrases one would have 
supposed extinct long before now. About a 


year ago attempts were even made in England 
to form an anti-feminist organization called the 
“National Men’s Defence League” whose main 
object seemed to be to scare men in the Forces 
into thinking that when they came back after 
the war they would find their jobs held by 
women. This abortive organization was given 
considerable publicity in the Canadian press. 
Actually it proved more difficult to obtain in- 
formation about it in England than in Canada— 
but then at that time the need for woman 
power over there was much more acute than 
here! The only comment I was able to find 
in the English press comes from a Conservative 
provincial newspaper. “It seems a pity that 
anybody should be wasting time just now in 
attempting to fan into flame an anti-feminist 
movement. Some labour difficulties are bound 
to arise after the war, but most women absorbed 
into industry will be only too glad to get out 
of it at the first opportunity. Moreover, for 
a long time there will be no lack of work both 
for men and women.” 

The significant part of this comment is not, 
I think, the hypothesis (unproved) that women 
will be only too glad to get out of industry but 
the suggestion that there will be no lack of 
work both for men and women. Certainly there 
should be no such lack if we could only learn 
some of the many lessons of this war. As we 
look around in wartime and observe what can 
be achieved by proper organization and the 
full co-operation of men and women in pro- 
ductivity for death, destruction and grief, it 
seems tragic to suppose that we cannot achieve 
the same proper organization and full co-opera- 
tion of men and women in productivity for life, 
fulfilment and happiness. Must we revert to 
the sterile competitions of the past, the un- 
necessary differentiations between the sexes? 
Must men work and women weep? Why can’t 
they work alongside and even sing while they 
work? 


Co-operation, the Key 


The secret of a successful balance in post- 
war society, if it can be expressed in a single 
word, is to be found, I believe, in the word 
co-operation. The idea is not a new one in 
the field of economics or in the organization of 
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special institutions. The “co-op.” shop on the 
ther side of the Atlantic, the Students’ Co- 
iperative Residence on this are both examples 
of the same idea. Why not extend it where it 
should logically find a beginning, in the whole 
complex relationships of man and woman when 
they set up a home together, and from them 
through their children to an ever widening 
sphere of activities in the outside community? 
Permanent peace aims would begin to have a 
firm foundation if for the archaic concept “the 
hattle of the sexes” we submitted the modern 
concept “the co-operation of the sexes.” 


In her introduction to “Sex and Tempera- 
ment in Three Primitive Societies” Margaret 
Mead has written of “our traditional insistence 
upon contrasts between the personality of the 
our ability to see only one 
variation on the theme of the dominant male, 
and that the henpecked husband”. Isn’t this 
the fundamental mistake in our past attitudes 
to the relationship of men and women and 
their function in society? An over-simple and 
unnecessary idea or dominance on the one hand 
and subservience on the other. It is assumed 
that if the man is not “master” in his home 
then his wife will be and will “wear the 
trousers”. If a married woman is a wage- 
earner then it is supposed her husband will be 
out of work and in the degraded position of 
being “kept” by her. Such assumptions have 


two sexes 


heen proved false over and over again, and one 
of the good lessons of the war is the emphasis 
We see on all sides 
to-day the co-operation of men and women in 


it gives to such proof. 
important affairs. There is no reason why 
this co-operation should not start in the home, 
why husbands and wives should not achieve 
an equal partnership, neither one subservient 
to the other, both wage-earners if they so wish, 
and both contributing to their home not only 
the dollars and cents that accrue from their 
labours but also the enrichment in interests and 
varied experience. 

Many people will agree that there is no rea- 
son at all against such co-operation except the 
difficulties that a married woman with children 
is bound to run up against if she attempts to 
take on even part-time work in addition to her 


home duties. How can she possibly manage 
to do both effectively? How can she fit every- 
thing in? It is not an easy problem, as I 
know only too well. But it can be done. The 
answer to such questions can be found, I 
believe, in an extension of all the communal 
services planned at the moment in order to 
release woman power for war work. For this 
practical end every nation at war is accepting 
as never before responsibility for the welfare 
of its future citizens. School dinners, day 
schools and _ recreational 
centres, all these services provided by the com- 
munity were formerly considered the private 
duty of each individual homemaker. 
discuss these services in turn. 


nurseries, nursery 


Let us 


Communal Feeding 


Communal feeding began in Britain as a war- 
time emergency measure with the onset of the 
Blitz in the fall of 1940. There were many 
urgent special circumstances to break down the 
preference English people usually have for din- 
ing in their own homes. For one thing so many 
wives with small children had been evacuated 
to rural districts and their menfolk in the towns 
were left to fend for themselves. Also in the 
bombed areas, whether the women were evacu- 
ated or not, community arrangements had to 
be made for the feeding as well as the shelter 
of homeless people who had been “bombed 
out’. Then in the rural areas themselves there 
was so much dislocation, with housewives sud- 
denly burdened with the children from the 
towns, that the demand became vocal for com- 
munal dinners at least for the evacuated school 
children. Interestingly enough, as soon as such 
feeding centres began to be arranged for the 
evacuated school children in the barns and vil- 
lage halls of the rural districts, there was an 
immediate demand that this splendid service 
be extended for the benefit of the children of 
the local inhabitants too! In the fall of 1940 
a Director of Communal Feeding was appointed 
and the Ministry of Food began to ask Local 
Authorities to open centres, undertaking to re- 
imburse them for capital expenditure and 
equipment. Thus sprang to life the municipal 
feeding centres, now known as the British 
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Restaurants. They are by no means as colour- 
less as their name suggests—in fact most of 
them have individual names like the Cheerful 
Platter in Chelsea and the Mayfair Kitchen in 
the West End of London. Imagine a Mayfair 
Kitchen serving a full dinner of meat, vege- 
tables, pudding and coffee all for ninepence 
18 cents) ! 


(about Yet that is just what has 


happened—ninepence a dinner whether the 
municipal restaurant be in the smartest or most 
And as 


their individual names suggest, trouble has been 


poverty stricken district of the town. 


taken not only to make the meals cheap and 
good but also to make the surroundings gay 
with murals and bright curtains. No wonder 
British Restaurants enjoy a universal popular- 
ity. Early this year the thousandth restaurant 
was opened and still more are being planned. 
British 


canteens have been established by individual 


In addition to Restaurants countless 
industries all over the country to serve a hot, 
well-balanced meal to all their employees. And 
Dr. Blatz, 
who has just returned to Canada after a five 


then there are the school dinners. 


months’ stay in Britain where he helped with 
the organization of nursery schools and the 
training of nursery teachers, states that 55 per 
cent of all school children up to fourteen years 
of age in Britain are getting their midday meal 
at school and he estimates that by the end of 
the war 90 per cent of all school children there 
will feed at school. Thus, he says, the Board 
of Education in Britain has become the greatest 
catering establishment in the country. 

On all sides one hears nothing but praise 
for communal feeding, and for a number of 
reasons. Never, it is said, have the great mass 
of people in Britain been so well fed as to-day, 
and that in spite of blockade and the shortage 


of many important foodstuffs. Then the sav- 


ing in money and food is enormous. Through 


mass buying, scientific cooking and use of 
materials, and organized reduction of waste, 
the saving in food is estimated at one-third per 
head and in fuel at eighty per cent—to say 
nothing of the saving in time for numbers of 
women who would otherwise spend hours every 


day on the shopping, cooking, serving, clearing 


and washing up for the main meal for each 
separate family. 


Nursery Schools 

The demand for a widespread increase in the 
number of nursery schools came later in Britain 
than the demand for feeding centres, but is now 
equally insistent there and in Canada too. In 
1940 when the Blitz began many of the exist- 
ing nursery schools evacuated themselves as 
units and thus residential 


became nursery 


schools in rural districts. The experiment has 
proved a failure. It is one thing when children 
under five enjoy daily for a certain number of 
hours the happy companionship of other little 
ones, the fascinating occupations and whole- 
some routines of a good nursery school and 
then return in the afternoon to the security of 
their own homes and loved ones. It is quite 
another thing when they are transplanted and 
institutionalized in a nursery school set-up, 
however good, which is far removed from their 
own homes. John and Mary showed in quite 
a conclusive way that much as they loved their 
nursery school they needed Mummy too. Only 
those children whose mothers happened to be 
living at the school really flourished. And so 
the idea of residential nursery schools, even 
as an emergency has been 


war measure, 


abandoned. 


On the other hand the idea of the daytime 
nursery school has proved its value and is being 
accepted to such an extent that it may soon 
become, as indeed it should, an essential part 
of the whole educational system. Here the need 
for more and more young married women as 
workers in war-plants gave the initial and 
vigorous spur. To judge from the firsthand 
account that Dr. Blatz has just given, things 
are moving at a stupendous rate. 2,500 nur- 


sery schools are planned in Britain for this 


winter. A highly industrialized section like the 
town of Birmingham and its environs has &0 
new nursery schools allocated there this fall. 
Perhaps one of the most exciting developments 
in this connection is the building of the first 
prefabricated nursery schools. Ten have al 
ready been assembled and 200 are on order at 


a cost of £10,000 each. What a vision one can 
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mjure up of the happy future for children and 
ie communities in which they live when nur- 
ery schools will be mass produced in thousands 

suitable sections, all gaily painted to order, 
uly delivered and rapidly assembled, or taken 
, bits again and reassembled elsewhere, wher- 


ever the need arises. 


Recreational Centres 

Recreational centres for older children are 
being provided more slowly than is the case 
with nursery schools, though the need is felt 
to be almost as urgent. Usually a married 
woman's responsibilities do not end with chil- 
dren of nursery school age. When she is out 
at work we have to remember too the welfare 
of children over five, who may be neglected and 
endangered in a number of ways by being 
allowed to run wild on the streets. It is not 
enough merely to provide school dinners for 
these children. They need in addition super- 
vised play groups both for outdoor and indoor 
play when school is over. The chief trouble 
at present is to find suitable supervisors for 
these centres, since the age group between 20 
and 30 from which they would normally be 
drawn has already been conscripted. Neverthe- 
less attempts are being made everywhere to 
meet the need. Thoughtful people know that 
this too should not be considered just a war- 
time measure. Both nursery school procedure 
and play therapy in clinics for maladjusted 
children have demonstrated the significance of 
children’s play for their bodily, personal and 
social development. They have shown how 
important it is to provide for growing children 
the right play equipment, the right surround- 
ings and the right people, inconspicuously in 
the background but with ever watchful eyes 
and ever ready suggestions. 


Part-Time Work 


Another innovation that deserves our atten- 
tion is the arrangement of part-time work for 
married women, so that they have a few hours 
during the day to attend to shopping, house- 

old duties and other family responsibilities. 
\gain it has taken the pressure of war for 


industrialists to consent to such an experiment, 


but now that it has been tried it has proved a 
great success. Employers of married women 
shifts 
complaining of absenteeism, industrial acci- 
dents and breakdowns. 


working on _ full-time were always 
Now on a part-time 
basis they find such workers healthier, more 
cheerful and more reliable. 

Would employers be prepared to arrange 
part-time shifts to meet such special human 
That is a difficult 
question to answer and will obviously depend 


needs once the war is over? 


on a number of diverse considerations. But 
even if we think of all the various jobs outside 
the home just as they were carried on before 
the war, a number immediately spring to mind 
eminently suited to married women and from 
which they were often debarred—the teaching 
Here the actual ar- 
rangement of hours and the fact that part of 


profession, for example. 


the work, the preparation and the marking, 
can be done at home, seem to make it a vocation 
particularly suitable for the married woman. 
Yet how often the school gates have been closed 
against her, even when the children inside could 
be symbolically represented as clamouring for 
her; for are they not in need of those special 
qualities with which her teaching might be 
revitalized? I am sure that all my readers can 
bring to mind similar instances. For my part 
I recall those pre-war B.B.C. (British radio) 
jobs of a part-time nature that used to be adver- 
tised in the daily press, particularly those re- 
quiring help with the Children’s Hour, with the 
footnote “married women ineligible”. That 
seems a long time ago now. 


An Extensive Organization of Practical 
Nurses 

The services and modifications already 
described meet the needs of healthy families 
regularly attending schools, dining centres and 
play groups. But, alas, there are a host of ills 


from scarlet fever and measles to chicken pox 
and the all too common cold that tend to afflict 
more particularly the young of the human 
species. 


What is to happen to the married 


woman's work when Tim wakes up with 


mumps or Tess starts to sniffle and run a tem- 


perature? Is it any wonder that employers 
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complain of absenteeism in such circumstances ? 
A recent experience has confirmed me in the 
belief that what is needed is a really extensive 
organization of practical nurses who are ready 
at any moment to spring into the breach when 
such domestic emergencies occur. Apparently 
to some it is a new and to others a Utopian 
idea, but I see no reason why it should not be 
added to the services already listed, at first 
as a war-time emergency but with the pos- 
sibilities of an even greater extension in peace- 
time. 

This was my own experience. With my 
younger child starting nursery school this fall 
I found myself with mornings free and the 
prospect of undertaking part-time work. The 
only snag seemed to be this very problem— 
what would happen when Tim woke up with 
the mumps or Tess started to sniffle? I was 
told, however, of a group of practical nurses 
organized for the very purpose of coming to 
the harassed mother’s aid when such emer- 
gencies occurred. Eagerly I telephoned to ask 
about their arrangements. My enquiries were 
coldly received. Did I mean in the event of 
my being quite well and strong but the children 
being ill? Yes, I explained, I was usually 
quite well and strong, but I wanted to under- 
take part-time duties outside my home and in 
that event, being in a small apartment without 
any help, there would be no one for part of the 
day to look after the children if and when they 
I could feel the chill of the atmos- 
phere even across the telephone wires. Un- 
fortunately I had misunderstood the aims of 
their organization. The function of these prac- 
when the mother 
was sick and therefore unable to look after the 
children. Her assistance when 
physically robust herself but engaged upon out- 


were sick. 


tical nurses was to assist 


need of 


side activities was apparently inadmissable! 
An interesting sidelight on attitudes that still 
exist even among women. 


The Value of Emancipation 


Now if I were developing a theme concerned 
only with the rights of women to full emancipa- 
tion as individuals, even then I feel I would be 
justified. But perhaps the most interesting 
thing about the present use of woman power 


and the communal services developed in con- 
junction with it is that these services are prov- 
ing to be important social gains in themselves. 
I began to describe each one, the communal 
feeding centre, the school dinner, the nursery 
school, the organized play group, as services 
which were freeing thousands of women at the 
present time for work in war plants. But as 
I wrote my pen slipped away with me and 
became enthusiastic about their own special 
values quite apart from woman power. It is 
impossible to consider for a moment the com- 
munal feeding centres without appreciating 
their economy in human effort, food and fuel 
and the vast contribution they can make in 
scientifically planned and cooked meals to the 
health of a nation. It is impossible to consider 
for a moment the growth of nursery schools 
and recreational centres without appreciating 
the value of such schemes for the children them- 
selves. Moreover, all these developments are 
in line with the modern tendency to rationalize 
effort and specialize knowledge. And so in 
conclusion I would like to put down some of 
my reasons for believing that the full emancipa- 
tion of women as equal partners with men in 
the civilization of the future will be a tre- 
mendous gain not only for the women them- 
selves, but also for their husbands, their chil- 
dren, for society as a whole and even for good 
international relationships. 


The Gain for the Women Themselves 


To read of the unfulfilment, the inarticulate 
suffering of generations of women, turn to the 
pages of Virginia Woolf’s “A Room of One’s 


Own” and “Three Guineas”. There you will 


find the story written, the attitudes analysed 


and some of the remedies suggested in a prose 
that may be enjoyed even by anti-feminists for 
its clarity, its delicacy and its sensitivity. How 
often during the past two years I have turned 
to my slim copy of “A Room of One’s Own” 
to find mirrored there so many of my own 
experiences and frustrations. For these two 
years plunged me into a situation the exact 
opposite from that in which most of my sisters 
in war plants and in the services have found 
themselves. It is an interesting fact that there 


has been a decline in the incidence of neurosis 
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long women since the outbreak of war. Any 
»svchologist will give you the reasons. Most 

men have escaped from the sense of unful- 

iment and frustration they felt when occupied 
ith routine tasks in their individual homes, 
kept” by their menfolk who were usually so 
fatigued in the process that when they returned 
i the evening they had no energy left to re- 
count their experiences, let alone embark on 
the evening trips outside for which wives 
cooped up all day were always craving. The 
war has altered all this, and women are enjoy- 
ing the experience of going outside their homes, 
of taking a part in and making a contribution 
to diverse and wider issues and of finding 
themselves economically independent. 

Sut for myself the situation was exactly re- 
versed. After a busy life concerned with out- 
side activities as much as with my home I 
found myself evacuated with my children, one 
of them newborn, tied down with domestic 
tasks and duties in which I was a clumsy 
novice, economically dependent on the organi- 
zation which had invited me and my children 
to Canada, and unable to contribute anything 
at all to wider issues just at a time when I felt 
my services could be of most use. I could not 
digress long enough to give sufficient praise to 
the people in the organization that has been 
responsible for our care, to their understanding, 
their tact and their unfailing generosity. Yet 
| shall remember vividly for the rest of my life 
what the past two years have meant for me in 
that sense of dependence upon others and in 
that sense of unfulfilment, especially when the 
pregnant idea or the happy phrase suddenly 
came to me as I wrung out the napkins only 
to elude me and escape for ever with the soap- 
suds down the sink. 


But surely, some will argue, there are women 
who enjoy domestic tasks, who want nothing 
better than meals to cook and children to care 
ior. Of course there are—if we concentrate 
on the children and the cooking. Very few 
enjoy the endless repetitiveness of routine 
domestic tasks, hence the deserved popularity 
ol electrical, labour-saving devices on this con- 
tinent. But the children and the cooking, that 

another matter. Now in the organized 
ocieties of the future that we envisage there 


will still be the children to be cared for and the 
meals to be cooked, only the arrangements will 
be different. It will be recognized that these 
two activities are of fundamental importance in 
society. It will be recognized that because a 
woman’s biological function is to reproduce it 
does not make her an expert in child manage- 
ment and nutrition or necessarily interested in 
these things. And so it will be arranged that 
only those women, and men too, who are inter- 
ested in these fields shall find their vocation 
in cooking and child management. These peo- 
ple will be properly trained for their supremely 
important tasks before they undertake them and 
they will be properly paid for them when they 
do. Alas, this is only a personal dream. But 
were it to come true it would abolish one of 


the least understood slaveries. 


The Gain for Their Husbands 


If it is agreed that women when given full 
scope as individuals will be more fulfilled and 
happier, the implications for their husbands 
should be obvious. A happier person is easier 
to live with. A person with diverse experiences 
has more to give as well as to receive. Nor 
should husbands despise the gains even on the 
economic level. They will find that on prac- 
tical grounds there is much to be said for co- 
operation that results in two wage packets 


being paid into the family exchequer instead of 
one. 


The Gain for Their Children 


The same is true of the children. When 
economic pressures are relieved and personal 
frustrations removed the home becomes a 
healthier and happier place for the children too. 
A mother, busy for part of the day with outside 
activities that give scope to her special gifts 
will care for her children on their return from 
school with all the fresher zeal and more lively 
intuition because of the stimulus and fulfilment 
in other affairs. As to the benefits to the 
young children of the hours spent at nursery 
school, is there anyone who has taken part in 
nursery school activities whether they have 
been provided for little ones coming from poor 
overcrowded homes or for those others who 
often leave behind a solitary loneliness in 
wealthy homes, is there any such person who 
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has not been thrilled by the possibilities there 
revealed for full and happy development for all 
children ? 


The Gain for Society and for International 
Relationships 


To turn to the widest issue of all, the gain 
for society and international relationships that 
might come from the complete emancipation of 
women and their full partnership with men in 
all affairs. Here we reach an issue the 
ramifications of which are so vast that they 
the confines of an article, 


threaten to break 


however long. I must content myself with a 
few suggestions. 
Most of us have ideas about the feminine and 


the masculine. We talk of the womanly woman 


and the manly man, often with approval. Some 


of us recognize the manly woman and_ the 
womanly man, usually reluctantly. Somehow 
it seems fitting to most of us that the person- 
alities of men and women should be differ- 
entiated in a manner that we consider suited 
to their sex, that men should be brave, aggres- 
sive and full of initiative and that women should 
be gentle, protective and passive. When we 
meet individuals who break the traditional pat- 
tern we tend to feel uneasy, to imagine some- 
thing is wrong. Until recently too we have been 
accustomed to think of women not only as 
weaker physically but similarly handicapped 
mentally. Psychological tests of intellectual 
capacities have helped dispel this illusion. No 
been found in the innate 


differences have 


abilities of boys and girls. The same is true 
of men and women when given equal training 
and opportunities. The War Manpower Com- 
mission of June Ist, 1942, discusses the limita- 
tions of women in industrial fields in the follow- 
ing way. Women have about half a man’s lift- 
ing strength and two-thirds of a man’s pulling 
strength. They are more susceptible to derma- 
titis and other health hazards in the presence 
of specific chemicals. “They usually lack the 
basic mechanical knowledge and familiarity in 
the handling of tools and in working with 
metals and woods. This deficiency can be cor- 
rected by proper training and adequate experi- 
ence.” 


(italics mine). It is further suggested 


that by certain health measures and mechanical! 
aids, the physical difficulties can be easily over 
come. 

At the present time there is perhaps no need 
to dwell upon the equal mental capacities o| 


women. But what of the temperamental differ- 


ences? Are the qualities generally thought of 
as “feminine”, the gentler and more protective 
impulses and attitudes, of any special use to 
society and to international relationships? 
Surely they are just what is needed to hold a 
balance in the general affairs of man and 
woman and make possible a more constructive 
and lasting peace. 

I have felt about the 


At least that is how 


issue for a long time. I was interested to find 
my feelings shared with J. B. Priestley in a 
recent broadcast ‘I’ve often felt,” he said, “the 
lunacy of Germany, its rage to destroy both 
others and itself, will not be ended until Ger- 
man women stop taking orders from their 
bullying menfolk and begin asserting them- 
selves” (reported in Bulletins from Britain, 
Sept. 23, 1942). 

In this whole question of dominance and sub- 
servience I believe we come to the crux of the 
matter. How far the qualities we think of as 
feminine or masculine are really sex-linked, 
how far they are just a matter of social con- 
ditioning, is still uncertain. When we read a 
book like Margaret Mead’s “Study of Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies” 
we incline to her view that “personality traits 
which we have called masculine or feminine are 
as lightly linked to sex as the clothing, the man- 
ners and the form of headdress that a society 
Be that 
as it may it seems certain that only good can 


at a given period assigns to either sex.” 


come to society and international affairs by a 
release of “feminine” qualities formerly as- 
signed to women and confined to the home. It 
seems even more certain that world equilibrium 
can only be achieved when aggression is at last 
rid of the hostile intent that is always there 
when human beings dominate over others and 
is turned instead to constructive planning for 
all people; when the “mother” that is in men 
as well as in women is set free to cherish and 
be of service over the face of the earth. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 


\ series of lectures on “Community Plan- 







ng” are being given by Dr. E. G. Faludi at 
Z e Y.M.C.A., Toronto, on Wednesday even- 
: vs, November 11th to December 9th, at 8 
‘ n. The lectures are being given under the 
4 uspices of the Ontario section of the C.C.F. 





)r. Faludi, whose article on “Housing in Can- 





ida and the Shape of Things to Come” in our 





\pril issue attracted wide attention is an inter- 





national authority on both housing and _ plan- 





ing, and in these lectures he will show what 














has been done in iurope, England, and the 


United States. An admission fee of twenty- 


$1.00 for the 


ee | 


five cents a lecture, or entire 


series is being charged. 


FARM RADIO FORUMS 





















3 The Farm Radio Forum broadcasts, fall 
series, will deal with “Food Production in 
4 \Vartime” in November, and in December with 
: “Food Production Trends in the Various 
i Regions of Canada”. In December the broad- 
‘ casts will originate in the regions, but no Farm 
¥ forum Facts will be published, and no regular 
? jorum meetings will be held. The program 
‘ during this month will deal with the following 
regions as follows: 
: December 7th—British Columbia 
. December 14th—The Prairies 
x December 21st—Ontario 





=] December 28th—Quebec 





January 4th—The Maritimes. 


g A COMMISSION ON YOUTH 









The National Council of the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A. has announced the appointment of 
Kk. EK. G. Davis, Secretary of the. Personnel 






Division of the National Council, to the posi- 





tion of Director of the Commission set up by 





the Y.M.C.A. to study the problems of Cana- 
4 dian Youth in the War and Post-War Period. 
The Commission, which is under the Chair- 






imship of Dr. Sidney E. Smith, President of 





e University of Manitoba, is expected to 





ake a close study of the problems facing 





; inadian youth to-day and in the Post-War 
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period. The findings of the Commission are 
expected to be of great value to thousands of 
Canadian youth who will find themselves in 
uncertainty and turmoil in the next few years. 

Mr. Davis, a former Secretary of Montreal 
Y.M.C.A., was born in Toronto and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto. In addition 
also 
Public 


Affairs which meets annually at Geneva Park, 


to his present personnel work, he is 


Director of the Canadian Institute on 


Lake Couchiching. 





R. E. G. DAVIS 


After graduating from the University of 
Toronto, Mr. Davis did post-graduate work in 
Economics and Sociology at MeGill Univer- 
sity, Columbia London 
School of 


While at the latter institution in 


University and the 


Economics in London, England. 
1935-36 he 
made a study of youth movements in various 
European countries, this study taking him to 


Germany on three occasions and to Russia once. 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 

RURAL ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 
The scope of the program of the Rural Adult 

Education Service in the Eastern Townships of 


Quebec has steadily grown. With a population 


less than that of Prince Edward Island, over 
10,000 registered participating adults now use 
the facilities of the Service. 
Farm Forums 

125 groups with 2,000 members, last year’s 
peak, will be increased this year. The Forums 
increased their contribution to the Service from 
20 cents to $1.00 a family. The Department 
of Agriculture raised its annual grant from 
$500 to $1,000. 


Community Schools 


13 Community Schools with 1,100 students 
as compared to 7 schools with 1,000 students 
last year. This year the C.B.C. directed a spe- 
cial listening group broadcasted, “12 Million 
Neighbors” to our Schools. 

Camp Macdonald 

The second annual camp, where 65 leaders 
were trained. 
Films 

50 communities are served with the National 
Film Board circuits representing a monthly 
audience of 7,000. 

Macdonald College Journal 

A monthly organ carrying agricultural 
articles, government notes, Women’s Institute 
material, and adult education news; circulation, 
5,000. 

Travelling Libraries, 
Some 1,800 readers are served by this 


medium 








NORTHERN PLAINS STUDY 

The off-set issue of the study on “The 
Northern Plains in a World of Change” 
to which reference was made in our 
October issue, page five, is now available 
to groups which are interested in studying 
the social and technical problems con- 
fronting many of our western farmers, 
and on the condition that they furnish the 
findings of the group to the authors for 
their guidance in possible subsequent 
studies. 

Groups willing to fulfil these conditions 
may apply for copies of the report to the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
198 College Street, Toronto, Ontario. 











Behind the Headlines 


Two New Pamphlets— 
No. 9 
WILL FOOD WIN THE WAR? 





No. 10 


CANADA IN A HUNGRY WORLD 


BY ANDREW STEWART 
University of Alberta 


Forthcoming Soon 


CANADA AND THE SHORT-WAVE 
WAR 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR 
CANADA? 


STREAMLINING INDUSTRY 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
WOMEN IN WAR 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


TWO-WAY TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA? 


These are some of the interesting and 
important topics that will be discussed in 
the 1942-43 series. May we suggest that 
you subscribe now for the next ten issues 
so as to ensure receiving these pamphlets 
as they appear? 
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The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
3 Willcocks St., Toronto, Ont. 


or 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
198 College St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please enter my subscription for 10 issues of 
“Behind the Headlines’, for which I enclose the 
sum of 60 cents. 
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